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Church Union, which seldom allowed an irregularity to escape
without comment, there was a marked decline in the number of
churches in which it was possible to procure the celebration of
marriages contrary to the Church's law. More serious than the
individual peccadilloes of easy-minded clergymen was the
threat of legislation which followed the Report of the Royal
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of 1912; but
this did not really materialise until 1920, 'when Lord Buck-
master introduced a Bill which passed the House of Lords, but
went no further.

Halifax incurred some odium from his unflinching defence of
Christian Marriage Laws, but his unpopularity was largely with
the people who had not troubled to understand his position.
The State, if it pleased, might legalise adultery, though not with
Halifax's approval; what he regarded as intolerable was any at-
tempt to detach the Church of England from Western Christ-
endom by compelling her to solemnise marriages at variance
with Catholic law. On the religious side of the question Halifax
was adamant; on the social side he was less rigorous than was
sometimes supposed. A sin must not be condoned; but the sin-
ner was not to be too harshly treated* Before the wedding of
his son, Halifax was discussing with him whether an invitation
should be sent to a certain friend who had remarried after
divorce. *It is very awkward, Edward,9 he said. *I certainly
should not have her at Hickleton, but I might send her a haunch
of venison for Doncaster Races.* The distinction expressed his
attitude pretty accurately.

Halifax offered a similar resistance to attempts to legalise mar-
riage with a deceased wife's sister, forbidden alike by the ppdx
Canon of 1604 and by the law of the State. During the nine-
teenth century numerous bills, under denunciation from the
English Church Union, were unsuccessfully introduced in Par-
liament, but in 1907 a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill was adopted